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(Concluded. ] 

Tue remainder of the morning passed plea. 
santly away; and about noon Myrtilla Cheston 
and her companions, returning from their ramble, 
gave notice that the carriages from town were 
approaching. Shortly after there appeared at 
the entrance of the wood, several vehicles filled 


with ladies and gentleman, who had preferred | 
this mode of conveyance to coming up in the) 


early boat. Most of the company went to meet 
them, being curious to sce exactly who alighted 
When the last carriage drew up, there was a 


buzz all around—* There is the Baron—there is 


the Baron Von Klingenberg—as usual, with Mrs. | 


Blake Bentley and her daughters.” 

After the new arrivals had been conducted by 
the Chestons to the house, and adjusted their 
dresses, they were shown into what was consider- 
ed the drawing-room part of the woods, and 
uccomodated with seats. But it was very evident 
that Mrs. Blake Bentley’s party were desirous of 
keeping chiefly to themselves, talking very loud. 
ly to cach other, and seemingly resolved to 
attract the attention of every one round. 

* Bromley,” said Mrs. Quimby, having called, 
Captain Cheston to her; “ is that a Baron?” 

That is the Baron Von Klingenberg.” 


* Well—between ourselves, he’s about as ugly | 
a manas ever I laid my eyeson. At least he 
looks so at that distance. A clumsy fellow with 
high shoulders, and a round back, and his face 
all over hair; and as bandy as he can be, be-' 


sides. And he’s not a bit young, neither.” 

** Barons never seem to me young,” said Miss 
‘Turretville a young lady of the romantic school ; 
‘* but Counts always do.” 

** T declare even Mr. Smith is better looking,” 
pursued Aunt Quimby, fixing her eyes on the. 
Baron; “ don’t you think so, Miss ?” 

** [ think nothing about him,” replied the fair | 
Turretville. ‘ Mr. Smith,” said Myrtilla, * per- | 
haps is not actually ugly, and if properly drest 
might look tolerably—but he is too meek, and_ 


too weak—I wasted much time in trying to enter. | 
tain himas I sat under the tree, but he only looke | 
down and simpered, and scarcely ventured a word, 
in reply. One thing is certain, I shall take no 
further account of him.” 

** Now Myrtilla, it’s a shame to set your face 
against the poor man in thisway. I dare say he 
is very good.” 


‘ That is always said of stupid people.” 


i you were to dance with hun when the ball 


hee ilhs. 


-| look as if you had not a word to throw at a dog -- 


| * Dance?” said Myrtilla, dance with him. 
| Do you suppose he knows cither a step ora figure. 
|No no, I shall take care never to exhibit mysell | 
las Mr. Sinith’s partner—and I beg of you Aunt, 
Quimby, on ne account to hint such a thing to 
‘him. Besides, [am already engaged three sets | 


\deep’—and she ran away on seving that Mr., 
‘Sinith was approachiug. 

“ Well, Mr. Smith’’—said the old lady—* have 
you been looking at the shows of the place. 
And now, the greatest show of all has arrived— 
the Baron of Clinkanbeg—have you seen him ?” | 

* T believe T have’ —replied Mr. Smith. 

“You wander about like a lost sheep, Mr. | 
Smith’—said Aunt Quimby, protectingly—* and | 





so sit down and talk to me. ‘There's a dead log 


- | 
for you. And now you shan’t stir another step 
till dinner-time.’ Mr. Smith seated himself on! 


the dead log, and Mrs. Quimby proceeded—* 1 


wish, though, we could find places a little nearer 
io the Baron and his ladies, and hear them talk. 
Till to-day I never heard a nobleman speak in 
my life—having had no chance.” But after all, 
I dare say, they have voices much like other! 





people—did you ever happen to hear any of | 
them talk when you lived in England !” 

* Once or twice, UT believe’—said Mr. Smith. 

* Of course—(cexeuse me Mr. Simith)—but of 
course they didn’t speak to you.” 

“If Lrecolleet rightly, they chanced to have 
oceasion to do so.” 

* On business, [ supppose—do noblemen go to! 
shops themselves, and buy their own things ? 
Mr. Smith just please to tell ine what line you 
are in.” 

Mr. Sinith looked very red, and cast down his 


” 


eyes—* I am in the tin line’—said he—after a 


| pause. 


“The tin line !—Well—never mind—though, 
to be sure, I did not expect you were a tinner. 


Perhaps you do a little also in the japan way ?” 


* No”’—replicd Mr. Smith magnanimously— 
** T deal in nothing but tin—plain tin.” 

* Well—if you think of opening a shop in 
Philadelphia, Lam pretty sure Billy Fairfowl will 


give you his custom; and [ll try to get Mrs.) 


Pattypan and Mrs. Kettleworth to buy all their 
tins of you.” 
Mr. Smith bowed his head in thankfulness. 
“One thing I'm sure of ’—continued Aunt 


Quimby—* you'll never be the least above your 


business. And I dare say after youg 


our American ways, anda little more acquainted 


with our people, you'll be able to take courage 
and hold up your head, and look about quite pert.” 


Poor Mr. Smith covered his face with hr 


** No doubt it would brighten him wonde rfully hands, and shook lis head, as if repelling thre 
possibuity of his ever looking pert. 


The Baron Von Klingenberg and his parts 


were all on chairs, and formed an impervious 
group-——Mrs. Blake Bentley sat on one side 
of him; her cldest daughter on the other; the 
second and third Misses Bentleys directly in front ; 
and the fourth, a young lady of eighteen, who 


jaffeeted infantine simplicity and passed for a 


child, seated herself innocently on the grass at 
ihe Baron's fect. Mrs, Bentley was what some 
call a fine looking woman—being rather on a 
large seale, with ficrce black cyes, a somewhat 
1equiline nose, a set of very white teeth (from 
the last new dentist) very red cheeks, and 

profusion of dark ringlets. Her dress, and that 
of her daughters was always of the most costly 


\jdeseription; their whole costume being made 


jjand arranged in an ultra fashionable manner. 


Around the Bentley party was a circle of listen- 
ers, and admirers, and enviers—and behind that 
Into the out. 
works of the last Aunt Quimby pushed her way, 


circle was another and another. 


leading or rather pulling the helpless Mr. Smith 
along with her. 

The Baron Von Klingenberg (to do him justice) 
spoke our language with great faeility 5 his 
foreign accent being soslight that many thought 


they could not perecive it at all. Looking over 


get used to 


\| the heads of the ladies immediately around hin, 
i! he levelod his opera glass at all who were within 
| his view; occasionally inquiring about them of 
|) Mrs. Blake Bentley, who also could not see 
‘| without her glass. She told him the names of 
| those whom she considered the mest fashionable : 


jadding, confidentially, a disparaging remark upon 


year h. Of alarge proportion of the company, she 
affueted, however, to know nothing, replying to 

| 

l'the Baron’s questions with—* Oh! 


I really ean- 


not tell you. “They are people whom one does not 


ll know—ve ry respectable no doubt; but not the 
| sort of persons one meets in suciety. You must 
be aware that on these occasions the company is 
always more or less mixed—for which reason I 
| generally bring my own party along with me.” 
* This assemblage”—said the Baron— some. 
what reminds me of the annual fetes I give to 
my serfs in the park that surrounds my castle, at 
the cataract of the Rhine.” 
Miss Turretville had just come up, leaning on 
* Let us try to get 
nearer to the Baron’’—said she—* he is talking 


the arm of Myrtilla Cheston,. 


, about castles. Oh! Lamso glad that I have 
been introduced to him—I met him the other 
evening at Mrs. De Mingle’s select party—and 
he took my fan out of my hand, and fanned him. 
self with it. There is certainly an elegant case 
about European gentlemen that our Aimcricans 

can never acquire.” 

“Where is the cease and elegance of Mr 

South ?’ thought Myrtilla as she looked over at 
that forlorn individual shomkiwe belind Aunt 

1 (Quimby 
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** As I was saying”—pursued the Baron—loll- 
ing back inhis chair and applying to his nose Mrs. | 
Bentley’s magnificent essence bottle—* when 1 
give these fetes to my serfs I regale them with | 
Westphalia hams from my own hunting-grounds, 
and with hock from my own vineyards.” 

* Dear me!—ham and hock!’—ejaculated 
Mrs. Quimby. | 

** Baron”—said Miss Turretville 
you have 


—* I suppose 
visited the Ilartz mountains ?”’ | 
** My castle stands on one of them.” 

* Charming! Then you've seen the Brocken 2 |! 

“It is directly in front of my ramparts.” 

* How delightful !—do you never imagine that |) 
on astormy night you hear the witches riding 
through the air, to hold their revels on the, 
Brocken ?—Are there still brigands in the Black )) 
Forest ?” 


. \} 
“Troops of them—the Black Forest is just jone of Mother Goose’s 


The robbers were once ; 
o audacious as to attack my castle, and we had | 
a bloody fight. But we at length succeeded 
taking all that were left alive.” 
“ What a pity !—Was their c 
like Charles De Moor ?” 
“Just such a man.” 


back of my own woods. 


captain any thing 


** Baron’”—observed Myrtilla, a little mischiev- 
ously, ** the situation of your castle must be uni- 
In the midst of the Hartz mountains, at the 
falls of the Rhine, with the Brocken in front, and 
the Black 

** You doat on the place don’t you?” as sked | 
Miss Turretville 


que. 


Yorest behind.” 


—' did you live there always ?” 
* No—only in the hunting season. I am)! 


equally at home in all the capitals of the continent. 
J might perhaps, be chiefly at my native place 


| great occasions. 


| gencrally 


, Quimby aside to her protegee 


| glasses at Aunt Quimby; 


fire amazingly well, being busily engaged in pre- } 


up to her face a hand on which glittered a valu- 
able brilliant, 
“Quite likely it was—but I never look at 


diamonds—one gets so tired of them. I have 


not worn any of mine these seven years—I often || 
| joke with my friend Prince Esterhazy about his 


diamond coat, that he will persist in wearing on 
Its glitter really incommodes 
my eyes when he happens to be near me, as he 
Whenever he moves you may 


track him by the gems that drop from it, and } 


you may hear him far off by their continual 
d y 


| tinkling as they fall.” 


* Only listen to that, Mr. Smith”—-said Aunt 
—* I do not be- 
lieve there is such a man in the world as that 
‘He ster Hazy with his diamond coat, that he’s 
| te ‘lling all this rigmarole om 
tales. 

* T rather think there is such a man'’—said |) 
Mr. Smith. 


** Nonsense, Mr. Smith—why you're a greatcr 


| 
goose than I supposed.” 


Mr. Smith assented by a meek bow. 


Dinner was now announced. ‘The gentle. 


.men conducted the ladies, and Aunt Quimby 


led Mr. Smith; but she could not prevail on 
him to take a seat beside her, near the head of 
the table, and directly opposite to the Baron and 
his party. 
fur himself very low down, and seemed glad to 
get into the neighborhood of Captain Cheston, 
who presided at the foot. 

The Blake Bentley party all leveled their! 
but the old lady stood | 


It sounds lke \ 


He humbly insisted on finding a place |! 


— 


|frown down all further attempts at conversation, 
| But Aunt Quimby did not comprehend repul- 
| sion, and had never been silenced in her life— 
‘su she proceeded— 

“I remember your husband very well. He 
was ason of old Benny Bentley up Second-street, 
that used to keep the sign of Adam and Eve, but 
‘afterwards changed it to the Liberty Tree. His 
|wife was a Blake—that was the way your hus- 
band came by his name. 


} 


Her father was an 
upholsterer, and she worked at the trade before 
| she was married. She made two bolsters and 
three pillows for me at different times; though 
iim not quite sure it was not two pillows and 
three bolsters. He had a brother, Billy Blake, 
that was a painter: so he must have been your 
husband’s uncle.” 

* Excuse me”—said Mrs. Blake Bentley—* I 
‘don’t understand what you are talking "about. 
| But I'm very sure there were never any artist 


j\pe ople in the family.” 

“Oh! Billy Blake was a painter and glazier 
jboth”—resumed Mrs. Quimby—* I remember 
‘him as well as if he was my own brother. We 
jalways sent for him to mend our broken win- 
[can see him now—coming 
lass box and his putty. Poor fellow—he was 
employed to put a new coat of paint on Christ 
\Church steeple, 








} 
| 
i 


|| dows. with his 


4 
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ly 


which we thought would be a 
good job for him; but the scaffold gave way 
‘and he fell downand broke his leg. We lived 
right opposite, and saw him tumble. 
merey he wasn’t killed right out. 
ried home on a hand-.barrow. I remember the 
| afternoon as well as if it were yesterday. We 

had a pot-pie for dinner that day; and I happen- 








It’s a 


Ile was car- 


| 
| 


Vienna, only my friend the emperor is never paring her silk gown against the chance of in-|'ed to have on a new calico gown, a green 


happy but when I ai with him; and his devotion , jury from any possible accident, tucking a nap-!| ground with a yellow sprig in it 
. . . . ‘ ~! 
kin into her belt, pinning a pocket handkerchief 


to me is rather overwhelming. The truth is, one | 
gets surfeited with courts and kings and princes : | 
so [thought it would be quite refreshing to take 
a trip to America, having great curiosity to sec 


what sort of a place it was. I recollect at the! 


last court ball the emperor was teazing me to! 


waltz with his cousin the 
Hoblingen, he feared would be offended if 
I neglected her. But her serene highness dan- 


Arcliduchess of Hesse 
who 


ees as if she had a cannon ball chained to each 
fuot, and so I got off by flatly teliing my friend 
the emperor that if women chose to go to balls 
in velvet and ermine and with coronets on their 
heads, they might get princes or some such peo- 
ple to dance with them; as for my part, it was! 
rather exeruciating to whirl about with persons 
in heavy royal robes.” 

“Is it possible’—exclaimed Miss Turretville | 
—-‘did you venture to talk so to an emperor ?— 
Of course before next day you were loaded with | 
chains and immured in a dungeon; frem which I 


suppose you escaped by a subterranean passage.” 


a 


Notatall—my old crony the emperor knows i 
his man—so he only laughed and slapped me on i 
the and [ 

red off together to the other end of 
IP think L was in my 
votleet that evening I broke 


shoulder, 


took his arm and 


we 


the 


hussar uniform—lI 


satin. 


grand, 


s.'oon. as 


ree my quizzing glass, 


Blink 


and had to borrow the princess of Saxe 


} aaa % 
enberg’s.” 


“Was it very elegant—set round with dia 


asked Miss Matilda Bentley, putting 


le p?9 
bivlias 


|| soul was succeeding to the feast which 


(Quimby found leisure to look round 


| she to the lofty looking personage directly opposite 


across the body of her dress, turning up 
save the ribbon from grease spots. 

The dinner was profuse, excellent, and hand- 
somely arranged: and fora while most 
company were too earnestly occupied in satisfy 
ing their appetites to engage much in conversa- 
tion. Aunt Quimby sent a waiter to Captain 
Chestun to desire him to 
Smith: 
unnecessary to deliver. 

Mrs. Blake Bentley and her daughter Matilda 


sat one on each side of 


which message the waiter thought it 


the Baron 
rather more assiduity in helping him than is eus- 
tomary from Also their 


ladies to gentlemen. 


| solicitude in antie ipating his wants was a work 


of supererogation, for the Baron could evide ntly 


take excellent care of himself, and was unremit 


ting in his applications to every one round him 


|for every thing within their reach, and loud and 


incessant calls to the 
plates and clean glasses. 


When the 


in his waiters for clean 


dessert was set on, and the flow of 


of reason or not, had been duly Mr 


honored, 


her colloquy. 


** T believe, madam, your name is Bentley y,”’ saic 


*T am Mrs. Blake Bentley” 
with an imperious stare 


—wars the reply 


that was intended t 


her || 
cuffs, and tying back the strings of her cap to) 


of the || 


take care of poor Mr. |! 


, and showed | 
' 


, Whether | 


, and resuine | 


- || built houses, and he 


I have some 
of the pieces now in patch work.” 

Mrs. Blake Bentley gave Mrs. Quimby a look 
of unqualified disdain, and then turning to the 
Baron, whispered him to say something that 
might stop the mouth of that abominable old 
woman. 


} 


And by way of beginning she observed 


y-|jaloud—* Baron, what very fine plumbs these 


are—”"’ 

** Yes’—said the Baron—helping himself to 
them profusely—“ and apropos to plumbs—one 
day when I happened to be dining with the king 
of Prussia, there were some very fine peaches 


| 
| 
| 


at 
| table (we were sitting, you know, trifling over 
the dessert) and the king said to me—* Klingen- 
jberg, my dear fellow, let’s try which of us can 
ii break that large looking-glass by shooting a 
| peach-stone at it—” 

i} what a king !’—interrupted Mrs. 
| Quimby—* and now I look at you again, sir, 
there, just now, with your head turned to the 
pee there’s something in your face that puts 
|me in mind of Jacob Stimbel, our Dutch young 
}man that used to live with us and help to do the 


| Mr. Quimby bought him at the wharf 


* Dear me! 


| wor k. 


jout of a redemption ship. Ile was to serve us 
.|| three years; but before his time was up he ran 
jaway (as they often do) and went to Lancaster, 


and set up his old trade of a carpenter, and mar. 
i} ried a bricklayer’s daughter, and 
had 
\ think I heard that one of them turned outa pretty 


Jake Stimbel 


got rich, and 


three or four sons—I 


| bad fellow. Lcan sec now, car. 
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rying the market-basket after me, or scrubbing \\shrieks of a woman which seemed to asecnd! 


the pavement. Whenever I look at youI think from the riyer-beach below. 


of him—may be he was some relation of yours, | 
as you both came from Germany.” 


“A relation of mine, madam !’—said the 
Baron. 

* There now—there’s Jake Stimbel to the life. | 
He had just that way of stretching up his eyes | 
and drawing down his mouth when he did not | 
know what to say—which was usually the case | 
after he staid on errands.” 

The Baron contracted his brows, and bit in| 
his lips. 

“ Fix your face as you will’”—continued Mrs. 
Quimby—you are as like him as you can look. | 
Iam sure I ought to remember Jacob Stimbel, 
for I had all the trouble of teaching him to do) 
his work, besides learning him to talk American ; 
and as soon as he had learnt, he cleared himself 
off, as I told you, and run away from us.” | 


The Baron now turned to Matilda Bentley, | 


and endeavored to engage her attention by an 
earnest conversation in an under tone; and Mrs. 
Bentley looked daggers at Aunt Quimby, who 

said in a low voice to a lady that sat next to her | 
—* What a pity Mrs. Bentley has such a violent 

way with her eyes. She’d be a handsome wo. 
man if it was not for that.” 


Then resuming her former tone, the imperturb- 


able old lady continued—* Some of these Duteh 
people that came over German redemptions rs, | 
and were sold out of ships have made great for. 
tunes’—and then turning toa lady who sat on 
the other side, she proceeded to enuinerate va- 
rious wealthy and respectable German familics 
whose grandfathers and grandmothers had been 
sold out of ships. Bromley Cieston perceiving 
that several of the company were wincing under 
this infliction, proposed a song from one of the 
young officers whom he knew to be an accom. 
plished vocalist. ‘Thissong was succeeded by 
several others, and during the singing the Blake 
Bentley party gradually slipped away from the 
table. 
After dinner the company withdrew and dis- 
persed themselves among the trees, while the 
servants, &c. were dining. Mrs. Cheston vain- | 
ly did her utmost to prevail on Aunt Quimby to | 
go the house and take a siesta. ** What for?" — 
said Mrs. Quimby—*“ why should I go to sleep 
when I ai’nta bit sleepy. I never was wider 
awake in my life. No, no—these partics don’t 
come every day; and I’ll make the most of this 
now I have had the good luck to be at it. But— 
bless me! now I think of it—I have not laid 


| said Myrtilla, approaching the bank. 


The gentlemen 


and many of the ladies ran to the edge of the 


bank to ascertain the cause—and Aunt Quimby } 
looking down among the first, exclaimed—** Oh! 
merey !—if there isn't Mr. Smith a collaring the | 


Baron, and Miss Matilda a screaming for dear | 


life !” | 
“The Baron collaring Mr. Smith, you mean,” 
‘*No, no—I mean as I say. Why who'd think 
itwas in Mr. Smith to do sucha thing! Oh! 


he gives him a kick—only think of doing all that 
to a Baron—but I dare say he deserves it. He 
looks more like Jake Stimbel than ever.” 
Captain Cheston sprung down the bank, (most 
of the other gentlemen running after him) and 
immediately reaching the scene of action rescu- 


ed the foreigner, who seemed too frightened to 


oppose any effectual resistance to his assailant. 
“Mr. Smith”—said Captain Cheston—* what 
is the meaning of this outrage—and in the pre- | 
sence of a lady too!” 
“"The lady must excuse me’’—repliced Mr. 
Smith+—“ for it is in her behalf I have thus for. 
gotten myself so far as to chastise on the spota 


contemptible villain. Let us convey Miss Bent- | 


ley up the bank, for she seems greatly agitated, 
and I will then explain to the gentlemen the 
extraordinary scene they have just witnessed.” 


** Only hear Mr. Smith, how he’s talking out !” 
exclaimed Aunt Quimby—* And there’s the Ba- 


ron-fellow putting up his coat collar and sneak. || 


ing off round the corner of the bank. I’m s0 
glad he’s turned out a scamp!” 

Having reached the top of the bank, Matilda 
Bentley who had nearly fainted was lain ona 
bench and consigned to the care of her mother 
and sisters. <A flood of tears came to her relief, 
and while she was indulging in them, Mrs, Bent- 
ley joined the group who were assembled round 
Mr. Smith and listening to his narrative. 

Mr. Smith explained that he knew this sov- 
disant Baron Von Klingenberg to be an impostor 
and a swindler. ‘That he had, some years since, 
under another name, made his appearance in 
Paris, as an American gentleman of German 
origin, and large fortune; but soon gamboled 
away all his money. That he afterwards, under 
different appellations, visited the principal cities 
of the continent, but always left behind the rep- 
utation of a swindler. ‘That he had seen him 
last in London, in the capacity of valet to the 
real Baron Von Klingenberg, who intending a 


eyes on Mr. Smith these two hours—I hope he jj visit to the United States, had hired him as be. 


is not lost. When did he leave the table?) Who} 
saw him go? He's not used to being in the | 
woods, poor man !” | 

The sound of the tambourine now denoted 
the approach of the musicians, and the company 
adjourned to the dancing ground, which was a 
wide opening in the woods shaded all round with 
fine trees, under which benches had been placed. | 
For the orchestra a little wooden gallery had} 
been erected about eight feet from the ground, 
running round the trunk and amid the spreading | 
boughs of an immense hickory. 

The dancers had just taken their places for 


the first set, when they were startled by the}, 


it 


ing a native of America, and familiar with the 
country and its customs. But an unforeseen 


cireumstanee having induced that gentleman to 


i relinquish this transatlantic voyage, his Ameri- 


can valet robbed him of a large sum of money 
ind some valuable jewels, stole also the letters 
f introduction which had been obtained by the 
real Baron, and with them had evidently been 
To this 


‘xplanation, Mr. Smith added that while wan. 


enabled to pass himself for his master. 


dering among the trees on the edye of the bank, 
he had veen the impostor on the beach below, 
endeavoring to persuade Miss Bentley to an 


elopement with him; proposing that they should 


{repair immediately to a place in the neighbor. 
hood, where the rail-road ears stopped on their 
| way to New-York, and from thenee proceed to 
i that city, adding—* You know there is no over- 
‘taking a rail-road car, so all pursuit of us will be 
‘in vain ; besides, when onee married all will be 
safe, as you are of age and mistress of your own 
fortune.” * Finding,’ continued Mr. Smith, 
** that he was likely to succeed in persuading Miss 
Bentley to accompany him, I could no longer 
restrain my indignation, which prompted me to 


rush down the bank and adopt summary mea- 
see—only look how he shakes him. And now. 


| Sures in rescuing the young lady from the hands 
lof so infamous a scoundrel, whom nothing bat my 
unwillingness to disturb the company prevented 


|, me from exposing as soon as I saw him.” 


|  DPon’t believe him’—screamed Mrs, Blake 
_Bentley—* Mr. Smith, indeed !—Who is to take 
| his word ? Who knows what Mr. Smith is?” 


**] do”—said a voice from the crowd—and 


) there stepped forward a gentleman who had ar- 


rived in a chaise with a friend about half an 
‘hour before. ‘Thad the pleasure of knowing 
jhim intimately in England, when I was minis- 
'ter to the court of St. James’.” 

} « May be you bought your tins at his shop’— 
‘said Aunt Quimby. 

‘The ex-ambassador in a low voice exchanged 
a few words with Mr. Smith; and then taking 
his hand, presented him asthe Earl of Hunt. 
ingford—adding—** The only tin he deals in is 
that produced by his extensive mines in Corn- 
| wall.” 

The whole company were amazed into a si- 
lence of some moments: after which there was 
a general buzz of favorable remark ; Captain 
Cheston shook hands with him, and all the gen. 
tlemen pressed forward to be more particularly 
introduced to Lord Huntingford. 

** Dear ne’—said Aunt Quimby— to think 
that I should have been so sociable with a Lord 
—anda real one too—And to think how he 
drank tea at Billy Fairfowl’s in the back parlor, 
and ate bread and butter just hke any other 
inan—And how he saved Jane and picked up 
Johuny—I suppose I must not speak to you now 
Mr. Smith, for I don’t know how to beg 


s 


in calling 
you my lord. And you don’t sccm like the same 
man, now that you can look and talk like other 
people: and (exeuse my saying so) but even 
your dress looks genteeler.” 

“Call me still Mr. Sinith if you choose’—re- 
plied Lord Huntingford—and turning to Captain 
Cheston he continued—* Under that name I 
have had opportunitics of obtaining much knowl. 
edge of your unique and interesting country :— 
knowledge that will be uscful to me all the re. 
mainder of my life, and that I could not so well 
have acquired in my real character.” 

He then explained, that being tired of travel. 
ling in Europe, and having an carnest desire to 
see America thoroughly, and more particularly 
to become acquainted with the state of society 
among the middle classes, (always the truest 
sample of national character) he had on taking 
his passage in one of the Liverpoo! packets given 
his name as Smith, and put on the appearance 
ofa man in very common life, resolving tu pre 
serve | incognito as long as he could. His 


object being to observe and to listen, and fear- 
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ine that if he talked munch he might inadvert- 
ently betray himself, he endeavored to acquire a 
habit of taciturnity. Asis frequently the case, 
he rather overdid his assumed cliaracter: and 
was nuch amused at pereeiving himself rated 
somewhat below mediocrity, and regarded as 
poor Mr. Smith. 

** But where is that Baron fellow’—said Mrs. 
Quimby—* I dare say he has sneaked off and 
taken the rail-road himself, while we were all 
busy about Lord Smith.” 

** ec has—he has’—sobbed Miss Bentley— 





who in spite of her grief and mortification had 
joined the gronp that surrounded the Fuglish 
nobleman—* And he has run away with my 
begutiful diamond ring.” 

“Did he steal it from your finger’—asked 
Aunt Quimby eagerly—** beeause if he did you 
can send a constable after him.” 

“TL shall do no such thing’—replied Matilda 
tartly—then turning to her mother she added— 
“It was when we first went to walk by the 


river side. Ile took my hand and kissed jt, and 


proposed exchanging rings—and so 1 let him) 
have it—and he said he did not happen to have 


any ring of his own about him, bat he would 
give mea magnificent one that had been pre- 
sented to him by some emperor or king.” 

“Now I think of it,” exclaimed Mrs. Bentley, 
he never gave me back my gold essence-bottle 
with the emerald stopper.” 

* Now I remember,” said Miss Turretville, 
he did not return me the beantifal fan took 
out of my hand the other evening at Mrs. De 
Mingle’s. 
diamond opera glass to the Princess of Saxe 


berg. 


he 
And I doubt also if he restored her 


Blinkin 

* The Princess of Saxe Fiddlestick !" exelaim- 
ed Aunt Quimby, “ Do you suppose he ever 
really had any thing to do with such people. 
Between ourselves, I thought it was all fudge 
1 


the whole time he was trying to make us believe 
with women that had 
crowns on their heads, and men with diamond 
coats, and kings that shot peach stones. The 


more he talked thé more he looked like Jacob 


he was hand and glove 


Stimbel—I’m not apt to forget people—so it 
would be strange if I did not remember our Jake, 
and I never sawa greater likeness.” 

* Well, for my part’—said Miss ‘Turretyille, 
eandidly—* I really did think he had serfs, and 
a castle with ramparts, and I did believe in the 
banditti, and the captain just like Charles De 
Moor. And I grieved, as I often do, that here, 
in America, we had no such things.” 

sc P 

To jentleys, after what had 
passed, thonght it best to order their carriage 
! 


ity we should ?”—remarked Aunt Quimby. 


be brief—the 


and return to the city: and on their ride home 


there was much rceerimination between the lady 
1 


aud her eldest daughter; Matilda deelaring that 


she would never have thought of encouraging 
the addresses of such an ug!y fellow as the Bar- 


on, had not her mother first put it into her head. 


And as to the projected clopement, she felt very 


certain of being forgiven for that as soon as she 


came out a Baroness. 
fter the departure of the B nile VR, and whe n 
the excitement caused by the events immediate. 


ly preeeding it had somewhat subsided, it was 


i The old lady went to 


proposed that the dancing should be resumed, || herself so happy with her dear erony, Mrs. Bag. 


and Lord Huntingford opened the ball with Mrs | 
Cheston, and proved that he could dance, and_ 
talk, and look extremely well. As soon as she 
was disengaged, he solicited Myrtilla’s hand for, 





the next set, and she smilingly assented to his 
‘request. Before they began, Aunt Quimby took 
jan opportunity of saying to her—** Well, Myr- 
tilla—after all you are going to exhibit yourself, 
jas you call it, with Mr. Smith.” 

* Oh! Aunt Quimby—you must not remem. 
jber any thing that was said about him while he 


” . ” 
was incog— 


“ Yes—and now he's out of cog it’s thought 
‘quite an honer to geta word or a look from him. 
Well—well—whether as poor simple Mr. Smith, 
ora great lord that owns whole tin’ mines, he'll 
always find me exactly the same—now [ve got 
over the first flurry of bis being found out.” 

“T have nodoubt of that Aunt Quimby,”— 
replied Myrtilla—giving her hand to Lord fun. 


‘tingford, who just then came up to lead her to 
the dance. 

The afternoon passed rapidly away, with in- 
finite enjoyment to the whole company; all of 
whom seemed to feel relieved by the absence of 
the Blake Bentley party. Aunt Quimby was 
very assiduous in volunteering to introduce la- 
dies to Lord Smith, as she called him, and cha- 
peroned him more than ever. 

The Chestons, perfectly aware that if Mrs. 
Quimby returned to Philadelphia and proceeded 
to Baltimore under the escort of Mr. Smith, she 
would publish all along the road that he was a 
Lord, and perhaps convert into annoyance the 
amusement he seemed to find in her entire want 
of tact, persuaded her to defer the Baltimore 
journey and passa few days with them; promi- 
sing to provide her with an escort there in thy 
person of an old gentleman of their veighborhood, 
who was going to the south early next week ; 
and whom they knew to be one of the mildest 
inen in the world, and never incommoded by any 
thing. 


When the fete was over, Lord Huntingford | 


returned to the city with his friend the ex-min-. 
ister. At parting he warmly expressed his de. 


light at having had an opportunity of becoming 


acquainted with Captain Cheston and his ladies ; 


and Aunt Quimby exclained—* It's all owing to 
me—if it had not been for me you might never 


have known them—I always had the character 


of bringing good luck to people : so it’s no won. 


ider 'm so weleome every Where.” 
On Captain Cheston’s next visit to Philadel 
phia, he 


| 
| Klingenberg was really the reprobate son of Ja- 


cob Stimbel of Lancaster, and had been recog 


nized as such by a gentleman from that place. 


! 
}fortune in| Europe with the wreck of some prop- 
as 


Lord 
| Huntingford had stated) he had been last seen 


jerty left him by his father; where 


' 
jin London in the capacity of valet to a German 
. 


inobleman, and that now Ii ar 
| 


; West, with the design as was supposed 


had departed for i 


of gamb 
t gi 


ling his way to New-Orleans. Nothing could 


fexeeed the delight of Aunt Quimby, on finding 


pression of him so well corroborated. 


baltimore, and 


}} 
| 


nell, that she coneluded to take up her per- 
j manent residence with her on the same terms 


en which she lived at her son-in-law Billy Fair- 
| fowl’s whose large family of children had, to say 


| ‘ 
ithe truth, latterly caused her some inconve- 


inience by their number and their noise ; partic. 
ularly as one of the girls was growing up so like 
Aunt 
Quimby’s removal from Philadelphia to Balti- 


,her grandmother as toe ont-talk her. 


_more was, of course, a sensible relief to the Ches- 


| tons. 


1 Lord Huntingford (relinquishing the name 


! . . . . 
cand character of Mr. Smith) devoted two years 


‘to making the tour of the United States, ineln- 


gathered that the fictitious Baron Von | 


That he had many years before gone to seck his 


ding a visit to Canada; justly believing that he 
could not in less time accomplish his object of 
becoming well acquainted with the country and 
the people. On his return through the Atlantic 
cities, he met with Captain Cheston at Norfolk, 
where he had just bronght in his ship from a 
the Pacifie. 


vlad to renew their acquaintance; and they 


a ernise in Both gentlemen were 
travelled together to Philadelphia, where they 
found Mrs. Cheston and Myrtilla waiting to 
meet the Captain, 

Lord Huntingford beeame a constant visitor 
He found Myr- 
tilla improved in beanty, and as he thought in 
every thing else, and he felt that M all is trav- 
els through Europe and America he had met 


at the house of the Chestons. 


with no woman so well calenlated to insure his 


happiness in married life. The sister of Captain 
Cheston was too good a republican to marry a 
foreigner and a nobleman merely on account of 
his rank and title: but Lord Huntingford, as a 
man of sense, feeling, and unblemished morali 
tv, was one of the best specimens of his class, and 
after an intimate acquaintance of two months, 
They 
were married a few days before their departure 


she consented to become his countess. 
for England, where Captain and Mrs. Cheston 
promised to make thema vist the ensuing spring. 
| Emily Atwood 
| bridesmaid 


and Mr. Symmington were 


and and were them- 


iselves united the following month. Miss Turret- 


groomsman, 


ville made a very advantageous mateh, and has 
/settled down into a rational woman and a first 
rate house-wife. ‘The Miss Bentleys are all 
single yet; but their mother is married to an 
Ttalian singer, who is dissipating her property as 
fast as he can, and treating her ill all the time. 
While in Philadelphia, Lord Huntingford did 


not forget to visit occasionally his early ae- 


quaintanee, Mr. William Fairfowl, (who always 
received Mr. Smith) and 
on leaving the city he presented an elegant lit. 
i tle 


jof her daughters. 


him as if he was still 


souvenir to Mrs. Fairfowl, and one to cach 
At 
jsire, Mrs. Quimby was inyited from Baltimore 


Lord Huntingford’s de- 


\to be present at his wedding, (though the eom- 
pany was small and sclect,) and she did honor to 
| the oceasion by wearing an entire ly new gown 
and cap, telling the cost of them to every per- 
son in the room, but declaring she did not grudge 
jitin the least; and assuming to herself the en 


| tire eredit of the match, which she averred never 


would have taken place ifshe had not happened 


|) 10 Come up the river, instead of yong down. 
found | 


The events connected with the pie-me day 
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had certainly one singular effect on Aunt Quim- '} 


by, who from that time protested that she al. 
ways thought of a nobleman whenever she heard 
the name of Smith. 

Could all our readers give in their experience 
of the numerous Smiths they must have known 
and heard of, would not many be found who, 
though bearing that trite appellation, were noble- 
men of nature’s own inaking ? 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
For the Rural Repository. 
THE BIBLE. 
Ir we look upon the sacred volume, solely asa 
literary production, where shall we find its 
equal? It not only bears us down to the earliest 
period of creation, but admits us into the sacred 
counsels of the Deity, where the proposal, * Let 
us make man,” was heard in Heaven. Upon its 
pages we find the historics of nations of which 
searee another trace remains, the rise and fall of 
empires, together with the causes of those great 
convulsions which from time to time have razed 
cities to the ground and shaken kingdoms to 
their foundations. Where else do we find such 
bold and fearless declarations of truth, such 
graphie delincations of character, such glowing 
figures, such elegance and purity of style. low 
lofty are the sentiments it breathes, how exalted 
the truths it teaches. Here we find the broad 
distinction between ourselves and the “ brutes 
that perish,” and our alliance with the skies. 
Nature alone might teach our immortality, but 
it is the peeuliar province of revelation, to with. 
draw the pall that settles o’er the grave, and 


reveal the dim mysteries of the world to come ; ° 


it is impossible for any one to become a humble 
student of the Word of God, without receiving 
incaleulable beneiit. Its rich treasures amply 
repay our research, for it contains wisdom that 
Eternity itself can never exhaust, wisdom that 
will be worth all the Universe beside, when all 
other treasures shall be worthless and vain. Why 
then shall the foolish ephemeral productions of 
the day, be sought with so much avidity, while 
this alone, is neglected ? Why does the student 
delve among the tomes of antiquity, and converse 
with heathen sages, and poets, while he seeks no 
instruction from this great receptacle of wisdom ? 
Why does the youth weep and smile by turns, 
as he pores over some volume of fietion, while he 
takes no interest in all the melting details con- 
tained in the Bible ? If weever hope to see human 
happiness greatly increased, it is alone to the in. 
strumentality of this book we can look. It is 
destined to work wonders in the world—to shed 
its benign influence upon the heart—and thus 
dissipate the mists that gather over the intellect. 


=? 


The day is hastening, when it will give to the 
idolater a God worthy his adoration, and raise the 
Pagan and Mahometan from the dust, to that 
station which an immortal a..d accountable erea- 
M. E. W. 


ture should occupy. 


Mivron was asked if he intended to instruct 
his daughter in the different languages, to which 
he replied, * No sir, one tongue is safficient fora 
woman,” 


direction of his own course, his parents wisely 


BLOGRAL HRY, 








From the Biographie Annual for 184L. 
JESSE BUEL. 
BY PROVESSOR AMOS DEAN. 
Jessu Buen was born at Coventry, in the State 
of Connecticut, on the 4th day of January, 1778. 
From carly boyhood he seems to have had the 


leaving to hisown disposition and inclinations the 


| choice of that which should mainly constitute the 


business of his life. When he had arrived at the 
age oftwelve years, the family, including himself, 
moved from Coventry to Rutland, Vermont ; and 


| two years afterwards, when he had completed the 


age of fourteen, he became an apprentice to the 


printing business in the office of Mr. Lyons, of | 


Rutland. ‘The first four years of his term were 
distinguished by a close, assiduous, and unremit- 
ted attention to the attainment of the printing art. 


At the end of that time he sueeeeded in purcha. | 


sing of Mr. Lyons the unexpired three years of 
his regular term, and thus at the age of cighteen 
was enabled to exchange the apprentice for the 
journeyman. Tle went immediately tothe city of 
New York, where he labored as a journeyman 
during the desolating ravages of the yellow fever. 
In June, 1797, he formed a connexion in business 
with Mr. Moflit, of ‘Troy, and commenced the 
publication of the ‘Troy Budget. In September, 
IR01, at the age of twenty-three, he married Miss 
Susan Picree, of ‘Troy, and immediately removed 


to Poughkeepsic, where, in connexion with Mr. | 


Joiner, he commenced the publication of a weekly 
paper called the Guardian. He afterward, in 
connexion with another, publshed the Political 
Banuer. This last proved to be an unfortunate 
business connexion; and afterabout a vear’s con. 
tinnanee, either through the mismanagement or 
dishonesty of his partner, he found himself reduced 
to utter bankruptey. 

In this reduced condition, he did not, like too 
many, yield himself up to fatal despondencey ; but 
with the unshaken assurance of success which 
naturally results from the firm determination to 
deserve it, he went forward, never for one mo- 
ment losing confidence in the general integrity of 
men, or in the ultimate success of industry and 
application. He left Poughkeepsie and removed 
to Kingston, U!ster couny, where he commenced, 
‘and for teh years continued to edit, a weekly pa- 
per called the Plebian. 

In 1813, Judge Buel removed to Albany and 
commenced the Albany Argus. In Islihe was 
appointed printer to the State, the duties of which, 
together with the editorship of the Argus, he con- 
tinued to discharge until the year 1820, at which 

time he sold out, with the determination to aban- 
don the printing business. While engaged-in that 
business he always performed himselfthe labor 


essential to its successful prosecution. He was 


always the setter of his own types, and until he 
came to Albany, the worker of his own press. 

After disposing of his printing establishment 

and business, he purchased a farm of eighty-five 


acres of land near the city of Albany, which he! 


converted from “* sandy barrens” into what has 
¥ | 


long been extensive ly and favorably known as the 


* Albany Nursery.” While residing on his farm, 


since 1821, he has several times represented the 


|jeity and county of Albany in the popular branch 
of the New York Legislature ; has been for seve- 
ral years, and was at the time of his death, a Re- 
gent of the University ; and in the fall of 1836 
received the Whig support as their candidate for 
‘the office of Governor of the State of New York. 
The political doctrines of Judge Buel were 
plain and practical, He held that office, instead 
of being made for men, should be made by them: 
(that it incurred far less privileges than it imposed 
| duties; that it was a ¢rust reposed, and its incum. 
bent a trustee, and responsible for the proper per- 
formance of the trust ; and that it was no farther 
honorable than as an indication of trust and confi- 
| dence on the part of those whose intelligence and 
| moral worth were the vouchers for its value. 
It is, however, the agricultural labors of Judge 
Buel that have been the most extensively valua- 
ble to the largest classes of the community. He 
adopted and strongly enforced the new system of 
agriculture, which consists mainly in sustaining 


and strengthening the soil, while its productive 
qualities are put into requisition ; in rendering the 
farm every year more valuable, by annually in. 
creasing both its produets and its power of pro- 
ducing—and this is accomplished chiefly by ma- 
noring, by draining, by good tillage, by alterna. 
ing crops, by root culture, and by the substitution 
of fallow crops for naked fallows. 

In 1834 he commenced the publication of the 
paper so long and well known as the “ The Cul. 
tivator,” which, from a cheap, small sheet, pos- 
sessing a limited circulation, became, shortly 
previous to his death, much enlarged, its subserip. 
tion price increased, and the number of its sub- 
scribers extended to twenty-three thousand. 

The motto adopted for his Cultivator, and 
which he fitly carried into practice, was, “ To 
improve the soiland the mind.” In his view, all 
the enjoyments of mere physical existence were 
possessed of but little real value when unaccom- 
panied by the higher delights of a mental being. 
His system of education, however, like his system 
of agriculture, was eminently practical ; and like 
that, too, it would endeavor to strengthen the 
producing power, while it developed its products, 
He would guide the effort of muscle by the diree- 
tion of mind. While cultivating the land, he 
would enjoy the landscape; while caging the 
bird, he would not be insensible to its music. 
He taught men that agricultural prosperity re- 

| sulted neither from habit nor chance ; that sue. 
cess was subject to the same law in this as in 
other departments of industry, and before it could 
be secured, must be deserved; that mind, intel- 
leetual power, and moral purpose, constituted as 
essential parts in the elements of agricultural 
prosperity as of any other; and all these truths 
he enforced by precept, and illustrated by 
practice. 

But his career of uscfulness was fast arriving 
at its termination. While on his way to Norwich 
and New Haven, he was siezed with the bilious 
cholic at Danbury, Connecticut, on Saturday 
night, the 22d September, 1839. About three 
days after this attack, a bilious fever supervened, 


under which he continued gradually to decline 
until the afternoon of the 6th of October, when, 


after faintly uttering the name of his absent com- 


||panion, with whom he had shared the toils and 
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troubles and triumphs of almost forty years, he | 


calmly and without a groan ora struggle, can- 
celled the dcbt which his birth had created, and 
yielded up his spirit to God, who gave it.” He 
died in the field of his labors; in the midst of 
his usefulness; in the full maturity of his mental 
faculties. 

The character and general habit of his mind 
was in the highest degree practical. ‘The value 
and importance he attached to a thing, were de- 
duced from his estimate of its uses; and those 
uses consisted of the number and importance of 
the applications which he perceived could be'made 
of it to the common purposes of life. He regard. 
ed life as being more made up of daily duties 
than of remarkable events; and his estimate of 
the value of a principle, or proposed plan of 
operations, was derived from the extent to which 
application could be made of it to life’s every-day 
matters. 

As a writer Judge Buel’s merit consists simply 
in his telling, in plain language, just the thing he 
thought. He seemed neither to expect or desire 
minds any more weight than the ideas contained 
With him 
words meant things, and not simply their shad. 


in them would justly entitle them to. 
ows. Ile came to the common mind like an old 
familiar acquaintance ; and although he brought 
to it new ideas, yet they consisted in concep. 
tions clearly comprehensible in themselves, and 
conveyed in the plainest and most intelligible 
terms. 

His writings are principally to be found in the 
many addresses he has delivered ; in the six vol- 
umes of his Cultivator ; in the small volume (made 
up, however, principally or entirely from mate- 
rials taken from the Cultivator,) published by the 
Harpers, of New-York; and in the * Farmer's 
Companion,” the last and most perfect of his 
works, published under the auspices of the Mas. 
sachusetts Board of Education, and constituting 
one of the numbers of the second series of their 
truly invaluable District School Library. 

The example of Judge Buel, as well as his 
works, affords much practical instruction. ‘There 
is hardly a situation or condition in life to which 
some incident, event, or portion of his existence 
does not apply with peculiar foree and afford 
great encouragement. 

To the wealthy, those who by successful indus. 
try have accumulated competent fortunes, it 
teaches the salutary lesson, that continued hap- 
piness can only be secured by continued industry ; 
that the highly gifted mind must feel a responsi- 
bility for the legitimate exercise of its powers ; 


and that, when the requisite capacity is possessed, |, 


the one can be the most effectually secured, and 
the other satisfied, by communicating to other 
minds the results of a long experience, of much 
varied observation and accumulated knowledge, 
and many original and profound reflections upon 
men and things. 

To those who have sustained losses, been un- 


that undaunted resolution, rigid economy, close 
calculation, prudent management, aided by re- 
newed application, and well-directed, persever- 
ing industry, can never fail, except im cases very 
uncommon, to retricve 
store their condition, and, by the execllent habits 


| they create, to send them forward on the mutable 


fortunate in business,and had the slow accumula. 


tions of years suddenly swept away by accident, 
misfortune, ot fraud, it teaches the important 
truth, that 

“In the Lexicon of youth, which fate reserves 

For a bright manhood, there is no such word 

As rait;” 


course of life, with fresh assurance, renewed hope | 


and more confident anticipations. 


To the youth who has just commenced thread. | 


ing the devious paths of young existence, who in 


beginning to open his senses and his faculties to} 


the appreciation and enjoyment of the aliment 
with which God has furnished them, it speaks a 
language at once impressive and inviting. It 
presents the instance of one from among them, 
born in poverty, having all the hardships, obsta- 
cles, and disadvantages so frequently occurring 
in early life to contend with, with no other inher- 


itance than a sound mind in a sound body, work- | 


ing his way onward and upward, to the esteem, 


respect, and confidence of his fellow-men. There 


have been no peculiarly favorable combinations of 


circumstances to contribute to his progress and 
advancement. No miracle has been wrought in 
his favor, nor act of magic enlisted in his aid. 
Nothing whatever has contributed to remove his 
case out of the empire of that same cause and 
effect in subjection of which all the phenomena 
of life are evolved. It is the obvious case of 
distinction and a high reputation, acquired and 
earned by the most persevering industry, the most 
scrupulous regard for right, the exercise of supe- 
rior intellect, the practice of every virtue ; and 
its plain, practical language to the youth of ow 
land is—** Go thou and do likewise.” You are 
supported by the same soil, overhung by the same 
heavens, surrounded by the same classes of objects, 
and subjected to the action of the same all-per- 
vading laws. Would you possess the same good ? 
Acquire it by a resort to similar means.” 

Toall, it addresses a consoling language, in the 


fact that we here see industry recompensed ; un. 


obtrusive merit rewarded; intellectual action ac- |! 


complishing its objects ; high moral worth appre- 
life 


held in due esteem, respect, and consideration. 


ciated; and the unostentatious virtues of a 


This tends to create a strong confidence in the 
benignity of the laws that regulate human affairs ; 
to inspire a higher degree of respect and rever- 
ence for the constituent elements of lviman na- 
ture; and to give birth to that sentiment strong- 
ly embodied in the language—God, I thank Thee 
that Tama man. 





WESO WHAM Wo 


THE RULER HAS FALLEN ! 

A nation has been smitten—a republic has 
been saddened by the fiat of a Power, to which 
none can give resistance, and the swaying ofa 
Death, who 


ol 


sceptre which can disown. 
in the beautiful 


the Latin poet, knocks with equal pace at the 


none 


and expressive language 


doors of cottages, or palaces of kings, has reecived 
the late President into his icy arms—his freez- 
ing kiss has emancipated a noble and benignant 
spirit—and that which but yesterday was the 
shrine of pure and patriotic aspirations—of warm 


jlove of country, and hope for its happiness and 


their circumstances, re-! 


honor, is now but pallid and deverted dust, from 
which the life of life has fled forever. 

It is a picture of solemnity, of awe, and ad- 
monition; it teaches us the evanescence of hu. 
man hopes, the futility of sublunary wishes—and 
tells us, loudly, and with awful emphasis how 
are the 
length of years and honors with which the emi- 


worse than vain the calculations on 
nent are so often as it were proscriptively invest- 
ed. 
|—and against such objects how often do his 


What 


we love, what we venerate, what we press to 





The King of Shadows loves a shining mark 





quickest and most fatal arrows hurtle ! 


\ 
| our bosoms, and wear in our hearts—how they 
: 

* Our 


fathers, where are they? and the prophets, do 


| away !” 


bow to the mandate of * pass ye 


i . . ’ 
|| they live forever ?” 
) 


sternation, the profound regret, which will per- 


No language can describe the sorrowful con- 
| 


vade the Union, as the intelligence of the death 
of its late 


| 


It 


will pass through the vast west, like the sound 


President spreads far and wide. 


jof a mighty Oak, falling in the stillness of the 
‘forest; the steamers, as they plough along our 
mighty rivers, will bear with them the emblems 
|of mourning—and an universal sadness, like the 
cloud that heralds forth the imminent tempest, 
will spread itself over the whole mass of the na- 
tion, from the dark streains of Maine to the wa- 
of Mexico. 


sinitten a lofty victim; there is sackeloth in 


ters Death has sought out and 


‘the high places, and wailing throughout the land. 
-——-'* Not glittering line 
Of guards in pompous mail arrayed, 
Bastion, or moated wall, or mound, 
Or palisade ; 
Or covered trench, secure and deep,— 
All these cannot one victim keep, 
Oh death! from thee, 
When thou dost battle in thy wrath, 


And thy strong shafts pursue their path, 
} Unerringly. 


iA SHOOTING EXPLOIT OF SHERIDAN. 
| ‘Tom Surripan used to tell a story for and 
we shall take leave to 


against himself, which 


relate. 


| He was staying at Lord Cravan’s, at Benham 


or rather Hampstead, and one day proceeded on 
a shooting excursion, like Hawthorn, with only 


** his doy and his gun,” on foot, and unattended 
by companion or keeper; the sport was bad— 


the birds few and shy. 


In the course of his walk, he passed through 
a farm yard; in the front of the farm house was 
a green, in the centre of which was a pond—in 


the pond were ducks innumerable, swimming 
‘and diving; on its verdant banks a motley group 
of gallant cocks and pert partlets, picking and 
feeding—the farmer was leaning over the hateh 
‘of the barn, which stood near two cottages on 


the side of the green. 


Tom hated to go home with an empty bag; 
pand having failed in his attemps at higher game, 
‘it struck him as a good joke to ridicule the ex- 
ploits of the day himself, in order to prevent any 
}one else from doing it for him; and he thought 


|that to carry home a certain number of the do- 


mestie inhabitants of the pond and its vicinity, 


would serve the purpose admirably. According 
ly up he goes to the farmer, and accosts him very 


civilly— 
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** My good friend,” says Tom, * Pll make you}! one half of his beard, he pretended to have ocea-|!hand palsied. His wealth has vanished like a 


an offer.” 

* Of what, sir?” said the farmer. |} his night gown upon his brother, who was con. | 

*“ Why,” replies Tom, “ L have been out all day | cealed there, and placing the cloth which he had | 
fagging after birds, and hav’nt had a shot; now, | about his neck, under his chin, made him sit down | 
both my barrels are loaded, [ should like to take | in the place which he had just quitted. The bar- 
home something ; what shall I give you to let me |} ber immediately resumed his operation, and was 
havea shot with each barrel at those ducks and | proceeding to finish what he had begun, as he 
fowls—I standing here, and to have whatever I | supposed, but to his great astonishment he found 





‘sion to go into the next apartment, and putting | 


kill?" that a new beard had sprung up. Not doubting 
“What sort of a shot are you?” said the'! that the person under his hands was the evil one, 
farmer. lhe roared out with terror, and sunk down in a 


* Fairish !” said Tom, * fairish !” (swoon on the floor. Whilst they were endea- 
““ And to have all you kill? said the farmer,|| voring to call him to life, Count d’Autricourt 
—‘* eh?” retired again into the closet, and Count de Ligni- 
“* Exactly so,” said Tom. ville, who was half-shaven, returned to bis former 
** alfa guinea,” said the farmer place. This was a new cause of surprise to the 
“That's too much,” said Tom. ‘ I'll tell you|| poor barber, who now imagined that all he had 
what I'll do—V'll give you aseven shilling piece, | seen was a dream, and he could not be convinced 
which happens to be all the money I have in my || of the truth until he beheld the two brothers to- 
pocket.” gether. The sympathy that subsisted between the 
** Well,” said the man, “ hand it over.” two brothers was no less similar than their resem- 
The payment was made—T'om, true to his)|blance. If one fell sick the other was indisposed 
bargain, took his post by the barn door, and let also, if one received a wound the other felt pain | 
fly with one barrel, and then with the other; and) and this was the case with every misfortune that 
such quacking, and splashing, and screaming, { befel them, so that on that account they watched 
and fluttering, had never been seen in that place ‘over each other’s conduct with the greatest care 
before, '|andattention. But whatisstill more astonishing, 
Away ran Tom, and, delighted at his success, | they both had often the same dreams. The day 
picked up first a hen, then a chicken, then fished | that Count d’Autricourt was attacked in France 
out a dying duck or two, and so on, until he iby the fever of which he died, Count de Ligni- 
numbered eight head of domestic game, with | ville was attacked by the same in Bavaria, and 
which his bag was nobly distended. was near sinking under it. 
* Those were right good shots, sir,” said the | 











shadow. ‘I'he dashing rider is dependant for his 
_board on the charity of the weary traveler by 
the road side. 

| 


TALENT. 





| Homer wasa beggar: Plautisturneda mill, Ter 


}ence was aslave ; Boctius died in goal ; ‘Tasso was 
‘often distressed for five shillings ; Cervante died 
of hunger; Milton ended his life in obscurity ; 

Bacon lived a life of meanness; Spencer died of 
/want; Dryden lived in poverty and died of dis- 
‘tress; Otway died of hunger; Lee in the streets ; 
_Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakeficld was sold fora 
‘trifle to save him from prison; Fielding lies in the 
\burying ground of an English Factory; Savage 
died in prison; Chatterton destroyed himself, and 
| Keats died of a broken heart. 





Docror Jonunson dined with a Seotch lady 
who had a hotch potch for dinner. ‘ Is it good 
| Doctor?” asked the hostess. ‘* Yes!” said the 
‘doctor sharply, * it is good for hogs, madam !” 
\** Then pray,” said the old lady, “ let me help you 
‘toa little more of it.” 
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farmer. FORTUNE'S CHANGES. 

* Yes,” said Tom; “ eight ducks and fowls Many years ago, a dashing young gentleman 
are more than you bargained for, old fellow— | was riding in his splendid gig in the suburbs of | 
worth rather more, I suspect, than seven shil-| | 





ling—eh ?” | his majority and come into the possession of an) 

** Why, yes,” said the man scratching his head, ] immense fortune. His reflections were of the: 
** T think they be, but what do I care for that— | most agreeable nature, when, raising his eyes, he 
they are none of mine.” H saw sitting by the road side a young man appar- | 


*“* H[ere,” said Tom, ‘** I was for once in my vently about his own age, whose soiled and dusty | 
life beaten, and made off as fast as I could for fear | apparel, and homely knapsack proclaimed him but 
the right owner of my game might make his ap. || a humble pedestrian. He appeared broken down 
pearance—not but that IL could have given the | 
fellow that took me in, seven times as much as I | Moved by a feeling of compassion the gentleman | 
did, for his cunning and coolness.” || «* reined up” and offered the traveler a seat be-| 

—_—_— side him, on his way to the city. The offer was 
THE TWO BROTHIERS. | gratefully accepted. As they rode on, the young 

Tur Count de Ligniville and Count d’Autri-|| traveler, at the request of his companion, told 
court, twins, descended from an ancient family i his shortstory. It wasa humble one—a country 
in Lorraine, resembled each other so much that, boy, one of a large family without, friends about | 
when they put on the same kind of dress, which) entering the wide world to seck his fortune. | 
they did now and then for amusement, their ser-'|'They arrived in the city and parted—One to 
vants could not distinguish one from the other.—!, splendid lodgings the other to some lowly inn. 
Their voice, gait,and deportment were the same, Twenty-five years have passed away, and lo —| 
and these marks of resemblance were so perfect, || the change. The poor country lad has become | 
that they often threw their friends, and even their || a rich merchant; honors have been confered on! 
wives, into the greatest embarrassment. Being 





him; he is surrounded by friends, made by an! 
both captains of light horse, one would put him. || honest and upright course through life. Ilis. 
self atthe head of the other's squadron, with- voice has been heard in the great councils of the | 
out the officers ever suspecting the change.—|! nation and his influence is felt in all classes of 


. . . {| . . 
Count d’ Autricourt having committed some crime | society. He is called a good citizen, a noble 


the Count de Ligniville never suffered his brother } hearted man—and the deserving poor never speak | 
to go out without accompanying him, and the || his name, without a glistening cye and faltering 
fear of seizing the innocent instead of the guilty | tongue. 
rendered the orders to arrest the former of no | And his accidental companion—how has lhe 


avail. One day Count de Ligniville sent for a | sueceeded ?—He is no longer the gay young! 
J = 


barber, and after having suffered him to shaye | man. Ilis brow is wrinkled, his step heavy, his, 


with fatigue and unable to proceed further.) 


I> Notice to Subscribers. 7 


POST MASTERS are authorized by the Post Master 
General, to send money fer any person in a letter to pay 


Boston. He had but a few days before attained | the subscription for a paper, free of expense. 





PA arriecd, 


Tn Ghent, on the 10th inst. by Peter Philip Eeq. Mr. Con- 
rad Snyder to Miss Lany Raup, all of the same place. 
| At Claverack, on the 2d inst. by the Rey. R. Stuyter, 
Mr. Robert Van Deusen to Miss Hepsabeth Fox, all of the 
above place. 





HWicd, 


In this city, on the 1th of December last, Frances Maha 
lak, daugtiter of Walter and Helen Deming, aged 17 monthe 
| On the I2th ult. afier a long and severe illness of the 

dropsy and quick consumption, Helen, wife of Mr. Walter 
' Deming, in the 20th year of her age. 
And must we part, then fare thee well, 
My own companion dear, 
Affection’s tie, that mystic spell, 
Now claims the tender tear. 
This thrilling gaze; alas, I feel 
It soon must cease to be, 
And distance, all, will quick conceal 
My cherished home and thee. 


Farewell! and as existence bears 
Us through this darksome clime, 

May we ne'er feel the blighting die 
Of cold unconscious time; 

And when our waste of years shall cease 
Their wonted heedless flow, 

We'll hope to meet in realms of peace, 
Beyond this world of woe.— Com. 


On the 9th inst. George W. son of Martin and Nancy 
Gott, aged 2 years and 6 months. 
| On the 17th inst. Mary E. daughter of George and Clar 
|issa Wroat, aged 11 months and 16 days. 
On the 1th inst. Sarah C. daughter of Mrs. Laraway, 
jin her llth year. 
At Claverack, on the 16th inst. William H. son of Wil 
/ liam and Julia Ann Barton, aged 10 months. 
| At Copake, on the lth inst. of Consumption, Mary, wife 
lof Mr. Rufus Rose, and daughter of the late Conklin Mil 
ler, of Hudson, in the 31st year of her age 
| In New-York, on the 6th inst. Mrs. Lydia Vosburgh, 
wife of Mr. Abraham Vosburgh, aged #0 vears. 
In New-Vork, on the 2d ult. Samuel Pomeroy, son of 
Dr. 8. Po and Caroline Mo White, aged L year and 4 montha 
At Brooklyn, on the 13th Inst. Abby Snow, tn the 40h 
year of her age 
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For the Rural Repository 
THE VAGRANT INDIAN. H 


BY T. C. WORDEN. 


He came, a lone pilgrim, for once to survey, 
The earth where the bones of his ancestors lay— |, 
He came from Missouri’s far distant domain 
To the land where his fathers in battle were slain. 


He came to New England to view what a change 
Had been wrought, since the red-man its forests did 
range ; {} 
To view the rich heritage owned by bis sires, 1} 
Who danced in gay circles, around their bright fires. ‘| 


He walked through her vales, and along her broad 
streams, 

At evening’s calm hour, ’neath the moon’s silver 
beams, 

While the white man reposing in slumbers of rest 

Little dreamed of the anguish that reigned in his 
breast. 


Ashe musingly wended his way through the grove, 
He thought of the garlands the dark maiden wove— 
Of the eagle-plumed warrior whose voice light and | 
free, 
Filled the wigmam and war-dance with mirth and ! 
with glee. | 
But alas, they had vanished! Those forms light and 
Gay, 
Had passed to the “dark land of shadows” away— | 


In the mound just before him they lay in death’s | 
sleep, 

While he bent gently o’er them in silence to weep. | 

He thought of his kindred, the remnant who roam, 

Inthe far western valley, the wild-wood their home— | 

How the white man had forced them to leave for the 
west 

The land of their fathers, the graves where they rest. 


As the tears gently stole down the lone Indian’s face, | 
He felt that destruction was stamped on his race— 
That the last daring chieftain would soon pass away, 
Por faic had commanded and he must obey. 





For the Rural Repository. 
SPRING. 

BY CARLOS D. STUART. 
Lo here is Spring! like noiseless traveler 
She has stolen on old winter's track, 
And plucked his snowy mantle off. 
Triumphantly she trips along the 
Laughing fields, and shakes the wild 
Flowers from her rosy lap. High 
From her cloudy, castled walls that 
Float in silvery light, the attendant 
Sunbeams sport around her path, 
And glory waits upon her golden smile. 
Celestial visitant! ’tis thine to fill 
The soul with dreams, or wake it 
To sublimer thought. Touched by thy 
Magic hand the wavy forests bow, 
And all the groves with nature's 
Green armorial bearings hung, 
Shake from their leafy arms a 
Sweet perfume; and to the song 


Of birds a stil! and solemn chanting 


> 


|| And lo! a nation bendeth down in tears, 


|| As pictures owe their mellow hues to time. 


Make, part of the anthem of the 
Universal choir. Delicious Spring! thrice 
Welcome to the hauuts of music, 

And of love! thrice welcome with 


Your flaunting bannered gales, your 


Lisping brooks, and laughing waterfalls ; 

Your vales, and glens, wild flowers, 

And zephyr breath. Thrice welcome ! 
Thrice, with all your hallowed walks, 
Ye mystic train of myrtle shades, 

Of sunlit fountains, and of flowery 

Meads, ye gay wrought ensigns 

Heralding the Spring. 

Oh loveliest season 

Of the fleeting year! thou art 

My solace, my delight; thy dews 

Salute me at the blushing dawn, 

At noon I wander in thy vine 

Clad courts, and weave the song, 

Or, leaning on the bosom of the 

Maid J love, whisper the kindling 

Thoughts that burns within the soul. 

Ateve I bend upon thy mossy 

Couch, and feel my temples laved 

By thy delicious breath, and in 

The night through all thy golden 

Palaces hold revel with sweet dreams. 
Comstoch’s Landing, N. Y. 1841. 


From the N. Y. Express. 
GENERAL HARRISON DEAD. 
BY ANN 8. STEPHENS, 


Dearu sitteth in the Capital! His sable wing 
Flung its black shadow o’er a country’s hope 


A few short weeks and all was jubilee— 

The air was musical with happy sounds— 
The future full of promise—joyous smiles 
Beamed on each freeman’s face and lighted up 
The gentle eye of beauty. 

The Hero came—a noble good old man— 
Strong in the wealth of his high purposes, 

Age sat upon him witha gentle grace, 

Giving unto his manhood dignity, 

Imbuing it with pure and lofty thoughts 


Their’s had been 
The vigor of his youth, his manhood’s strength, 


He stood before the people. 


And now his green old age was yielded up 
To answer their behest. 
Thousands had gathered round the marble dome 
Silent and motionless in their deep reverence, 
Save when there gushed the heaving throb 
And low tumultuous breath of patriot hearts 
Surcharged with grateful joy. The mighty dead 
Bent geutly o’er him with their spirit wings, 
As solemnly he took the earthly state 
Which flung its purple o’er his path to Heaven. 
The oath was said, and then one mighty pulse 
Seemed throbbing through the multitude— 
Faces were lifted upward, and a prayer 
Of deep thanksgiving winged that vow to Heaven. 
lu Heaven the Hero answered it. 
Time slept on flowers and lent his Glass to Hope— 
One little mouth bis golden sands had sped 
When, mingling with the music of our joy, 
Arose and swelled a low funeral strain, 
So sad and mournful, that a nation heard 
And trembled as she wept. 

Darkness is o’er the land, 
For lo! a death flag streams upon the breeze, 
The hero hath departed! 





Nay Ict us weep, our grief hath need of tears 


Tears chould embalm the dead, and there 1s one 


A gentle woman, with her clinging love, 

Who wrung her heart that she might give bim up 
To his high destiny. Tears are for her— 

She lingers yet among her household cwods 

And knoweth not how low her heart is laid. 

From batile fields where strife was fiercely waged 
And human blood-drops fell a crimson rain 

He had returned to her. God help thee, Lady, 
Look not for him now ! 

Throned in a nation’s love he sunk to sleep, 
And so awoke in Heaven. 
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A GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
To the Young Students in Geography. 


Tam composed of 27 letters. 

My 16 22 12 4 is a county in Pennsylvania ; 

My 27 21 23 2isariver in South America , 

My 14 24.17 20 26 isa river in Europe ; 

My 20 26 13:17 1:15 26 is a river in Asia; 

My 21 18 26 13 17 is a town in Africa ; 

My & 16 10 11 25is a town in Maine; 

My 14 16 14 4 10 is a town in Europe; 

My 24 11 21 15is a town in Asia; 

My 14 6 10 13 23 is a lake in Europe; 

My 1 26 25 20 16 17 is a town in New-York; 

My 8 13 18 2 4 27 is a town in Ohio; 

My & 24 10 7 26.8 Bisa river in South America; 

My & 12 11 17 21 is a town in Russia ; 

My 14 16 22 1 24 27 is a cloister of islands in Asia; 

My 21 14.1 15 13 is a river in Siberia ; 

My 17 26 26 27 is a town in Morocco; 

My 15 4 11 2:17 2 is an-island in the Atlantic ocean ; 

My 1 2 265 1 4 is a lake in Florida; 

My 1465 14 26 5 13 is a sea in Europe; 

My 26 22.6 17 1 Wis a river in Africa; 

My 22 13 24 27 19 is a lake in the United States: 

My 26.8 15 19 20 16 4 isan island inthe North Pacific 

My 17 12 16 14 4 27 is a river in Europe ; 

My 25 12 21 Mis agulfin Asia; 

My 16 10 12 21 25 is a mountain in North America ; 

My 27 16 1 22 26is a riverin South America ; 

My 14 24 10 26 is an island in the Mediterranean sea ; 

My whole is the name of a distinguished individual, who 
stands preeminent upon the historian’s page, whose exem 
plary character, philanthropic spirit, indefatigable exertion 
for the welfare of his country, and unsurpassable attain 
ments inthe literary world, well deserve the attention and 
as far as practicable the imitation of all. JL. W 


A MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM. 


A Wealthy Merchant having purchased a circular plea 
sure green containing 14 aeres, 3 roods aad 38 rods, is se 
licitous of enclosing it with a board fence 47-8 feet in 
height. Required, the cost of luinber necessary to enclose 
said Lot at2 3-4 cents per square foot. J. L. W. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL QUESTION, 


If bodies attract each other in proportion to the quantity 
of matter they coutain, why dees not the sun (it bemg 
much the largest body) attract the earth and other planets, 
completely to itself. Ww. 


ASTRONOMICAL QUERE., 


Required the diameter, time of revolution around the 
sun, and their own axis; 
the seven primary planets. 


ANSWERS. 

Answer tothe Geographical Enigma in our last number 
RURAL REPOSIPORY. Solution ; Peoria, Piepus, Tat 
ta, Eyeo, Potosi, Pearl, Lulea, Rapa, Lassa, Po, Aurora, 
Sorata, Surat, Paris, Silla. J. L. W. 
Auswer to the Mathematical Problem in our last num 
ber, $22,410.21 and some fractions. I F 
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Persons wishing to get any of the back volumes, can be 
furnished with all but the Ist, 2d, 4th, and 15th, bound or 
unbound. We would like to make an exchange for either 
of the above mentioned volumes. 
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